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FT may be obſerved of eccleſiaſtical no leſs 
than of civil governments, that as the par- 
ticular character of a nation has a great in- 

fluence in forming their original inſtitutions, 

ſo theſe, when once fully eſtabliſhed, have an 
equally certain influence on the national cha- 
rater. Nor is the effect of church-policy 
confined ſolely to the religious principles of 
mankind ;-it extends likewiſe to other prin- 
ciples of the greateſt conſequence to ſociety. 

Hence ariſes the importance of every queſtion 

concerning church-government; and hence too 

we may eſtimate the conduct of thoſe ſuperficial 
reaſoners on human affairs, who affect to look 
upon ſuch queſtions as below their attention. 

It is not intended to enter upon the diſcuſ- 
fion of the various forms of church-govern- 
ment, nor even to treat of the nature of the 
conſtitution'of the Church of Scotland in ge- 
neral. The deſign of the following pages, is 
only to make ſome remarks on a late meaſure, 
reſpecting the ſettlement of vacant pariſhes 
within the bounds of this church. 

The ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy, eſtabliſh- 
ed by law in this kingdom, is perhaps the moſt 
unexceptionable one in the whole Chriſtian 
world. But it is to be lamented, that many 
members of our national church, forgetting 
the peculiar advantages we already enjoy, are 
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anxious to ſound the alarm, that all our privi- 
leges are gone, unleſs we are ſoon delivered 
from what are called ihe grievances of patronage. 
For a conſiderable time paſt, the ſettlement 
of vacant pariſhes has been an object of great 
attention to the church: And though a varicty 
of opinions have been advanced on this ſub- 
ject, yet, in general, the clergy and lay-elders 
have arranged themſelves into two parties. 
The one, uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the moderate party, hold it as a fixed principle, 


That if a preſentee is qualified for the office of 


the miniſtry, the oppoſition of the people 
ought not to impede his ſettlement. The o- 
ther, that is the popular party, maintain, That 
though a preſentee is found ſufficiently quali- 
fied, he ought not to be ſettled, without what 
is called a concurrence. 

Theſe parties had in general agreed hitherto, 
in admitting the exerciſe of the right of patro- 
nage, and in holding the legal qualifications of 
the preſentee to be eſſentially neceſſary. The 
only point in which they differed was with 
reſpect to the concurrence of the people. And 
after ſtruggling againſt one another for many 
years, with various ſucceſs, the moderate inte- 
reſt began at laſt to prevail ſo remarkably, that 
the people ſeemed now to conclude all oppoh- 
tion to a qualified preſentee unneceſſary, and 
diſputed ſettlements were likely to become in 
a little time very uncommon. 

Perceiving however that their principles 
concerning ſetrlemzgnts were daily ſinking in 
S their 
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their credit, a new plan was ſet on foot by the 
popular party, in order to revive a flame that 
ſeemed to be nearly - extinguiſhed. The great 
defign of this plan was to promote an inquiry 
by authority of the aſſembly into the cauſes 
and growth of ſchiſm, and an application to 


parliament for the repeal of the law of patro- 


nage. | 

A variety of the oentio expedients were 
employed with a view to forward this favour- 
ite project; but it is not neceſſary to detain 
the reader with a particular account of them. 
We may likewiſe, for the ſake of brevity, paſs 
over the proceedings of the General Aſſembly 
with reſpect to this matter, in the years 1765 
and 1766. The overture concerning patro- 
nage, preſented to, and approved by that ve- 
nerable court, at their meeting in May 1768, 
is the chief object of the obſervations now to 
be laid before the public. The words of the 
overture are: 


That the General Aſſembly would take 
into their conſideration the grievances felt 
from the rigorous uſe of the law of patro- 
nage: That they would appoint a committee 
* of their number to correſpond with the 
landed intereſt, and royal burghs of Scot- 
land, and the ſeveral preſbyteries of this 
church; to collect their ſentiments concern- 
ing theſe grievances, and the proper mea- 
ſures which ought to be taken for the pur- 
** pole of relieving the church from them, and 
* how far it is proper to apply to the legiſla- 
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1 port to next Aſſembly 
- This overture 3 then, that hs are 


grievances ariſing from the rigorous uſe of the 


law of patronage ; that meaſures ought to be 
taken for remedying them; that it may per- 
haps. be adviſable to apply to parliament for 
the repeal of the law itſelf ; and that, in the 
mean time, a committee of Aſſembly ſhould be 
appointed to correſpond with the landed inte- 
reſt, royal burghs, preſbyteries, Oc. Theſe ſe+ 
_ particulars it is now our buſineſs to con- 

er 

That there are grievances attending ſettle- 
ments by preſentations, no man of candour 
can poſſibly deny. But it would be bad rea- 
ſoning to conclude from hence, chat the law of 
patronage is a grievance in itſelf. Here we may 
borrow, and with unfeigned approbation ſub- 
ſcribe to the words of a late writer. No 
human inſtitution can be perfect; let it be 
ever ſo complete in theory, in practice it 
will be attended with inconveniencies; and 
that which is calculated for the general good, 
** muſt not be rejected merely becauſe it has 
* ſome diſadvantages *,” Before we reject 
the preſent method of expeding ſettlements 
then, it is not enough to enumerate the grie- 
vances that are ſuppoſed to attend it. We 
ought allo to inquire, whether, upon compa- 


ring its advantages and diſadvantages with 
thoſe 


* Thoughts of a layman concerning patronage, Oc. p. 25. 
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thoſe of the other methods hitherto propoſed, 
it is the moſt eligible upon the whole; and whe- 
ther, upon the ſuppoſition of its being attended 
with any grievances, theſe ariſe from patronage, 
or other cauſes. But before we proceed, it 
will be proper to ſtate the queſtion with as 
much preciſion as poſſible. 
The plans for ſettling miniſters hitherto pro- 

by the enemies of patronage, are either 
that of the act of parliament 1690, which con- 
ſtitutes the heritors and elders patrons; that of 
delegates from the patron, heritors, elders, and 
people, which is propoſed in a late pamphlet {; 
or a popular election at large, which is the 
only plan that will pleaſe the generality of the 
people. And indeed, though none of | theſe 
ſhould be the plan the majority of the party 
have in view, if they mean any thing at all, 
they muſt mean the ſubverſion of the power of 
patrons, and that no miniſter ſhould be ſettled 
without the concurrence of the people. So 
that the queſtion muſt be, Whether the nomi- 
nation of the patron, or any nomination under 


the influence of the people, when clothed in ef- 


fect with the power of patrons: 15 to be pre- 
ferred. 


It is likewiſe to be obſerved, That the great 
principle which ought to decide this queſtion, 
1s the intereſt of religion. And therefore the 
preciſe point before us is, Which of theſe two 
modes of ſettlements 1s moſt conducive to the 


intereſt 
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intereſt of religion: Or, in other words, Which 
of them is moſt conducive to fill the church 
with clergymen well qualified for their impor- 
tant office, and to promote a n of true — 

ty among the people. 
It is agreed on all hands, that no minilier 
can be uſeful to his people unleſs he be ſuffi- 
ciently qualified for the diſcharge of his duty. 
And it has been hitherto admitted, that the 
qualifications of a clergyman implied a com- 
petent ſhare of natural parts and human 
learning, a thorough knowledge of the holy 
ſcriptures and ſyſtems of theology, a conver- 
ſation becoming the goſpel, with ſuch a de- 
gree of bodily ſtrength as may enable him to 
do his duty with alacrity. 

But how much muſt every lover of this 
church be aſtoniſhed to find, that one who 


profeſſes a zeal for her intereſts, ſhould pub- 
licly aſſert, that one of theſe, namely, human 
learning, may be blotted out of the liſt of cle- 


rical qualifications, as unneceſſary 


* Univerſal learning, (ſaith he), and elegant 
accompliſhments, are unqueſtionably deſira- 
* ble in every clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland *.“ But then, after enumerating 


the miniſterial duties, he goes on; © to qualify 
** him for thoſe duties, polite literature, and 
* elegant erudition will be of no uſe f.” And 


again, Let it not however be underſtood, 
that 


* Thoughts of a layman, p. 32. 142. 33. 
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* that learning of any kind is to be conſidered 
* as a blemiſh in the character of a miniſter,” 
“ but let it by no means enter into his paſ- 
* toral character as an eſſential ingredient . 

- It is almoſt unneceſſary to animadvert on 
the abſurdity of theſe obſervations. Even po- 
lite literature, it is maintained, is of the great- 
eſt importance in the character of a clergyman. 
The ſcriptures and ſyſtems of theology can 
neither be underſtood by himſelf, nor explain- 
ed ſucceſsfully to others, without a thorough 
knowledge of hiſtory, morals, and other parts 
of literature. Nor can he apply himſelf effec- 
tually to combat the irregular paſſions of thoſe 
under his care, without thoſe extenſive views 
of mankind, and all human affairs, which are 
acquired by a liberal education. Beſides, the 
very deſign of thoſe trials which every clergy⸗ 
man muit undergo, before he is either licenſed 
to preach, or admitted to a charge, is, that 
the preſbytery may have a proof of his know- 
ledge in the learned languages, and of his ta- 
lents in compoſition, as well as of his know- | 
ledge in theology; and that they may ſet him 
aſide, if he is found deficient in iche of theſe 
reſpects. 

This Layman however, as he calls himſelf, i is 
abundantly attentive to another particular, 
which he ſuppoſes to be eſſential to the charac- 
ter of a clergyman. © He muſt become the 

* perſonal friend, and in ſome meaſure the 


= B companion 
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7 companion of each of his pariſhioners *,” 
It is granted, that every clergyman ought, 
bet! from principles of humanity and religion, 
to embrace every proper opportunity af for- 
warding both the temporal and ſpiritual inte- 
reſts of his people. But the expreſſions juſt 
now. quoted go much farther, and imply, that 
a miniſter ought to be on a footing of un- 
bounded, familiarity with the meaneſt perſon 
in his whole pariſh, and live with him upon 
the ſame terms as with his baſom-friend, 
If we were to. ſum up all the qualities which 
this author conſiders as eſſential to the ſacred 


character, it would appear, that a elergyman 


formed upon his ideas would be a. very uſcleſs 
and hurtful member of ſociety. Poſſeſſing lit- 
tle or no ſuperiority of knowledge or manners 
above the meaneſt of his pariſhioners, and 
being a {flave. to all their caprices, both in his 
public and private depottment, he would be- 
come a patron of folly and ſuperſtition, an ob- 
ject of contempt. and ridicule in the eyes of the 
more diſcerning, and the mean of expofing re- 
ligion and the whole clerical. order to the ſcorn 
of all their enemies. 

Whoever confiders theſe particulars, will, it 
is believed, treat ſuch illiberal ſentiments with 
that indignation and contempt they ſo juſtly 
merit, and readily acknowledge, that every 


- clergyman ſhould. aſpire after as much polite . 


literature as he can poſſibly acquire, and ſtudy 
9 85 that 
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that decorum of manners, which confiſls in 
the due medium between a low familiarity 
with, and a ſupercilious neglect of the people 
under his care. 

The queſtion therefore we are now to conſi- 
der, is, Which of the two methods of ſettling 
miniſters, that have been mentioned. bids faireſt 
for ſecuring a ſucceſſion of ſuch as are quali- 
fied in this manner for their ſacred office, as well 
as in point of doctrine and morals ? 

Though no perſon can enjoy an eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefice unleſs he is found qualified by the 
preſbytery, we ought at the ſame time to di- 
ſtinguiſh between thoſe qualities that are bare- 
ly ſufficient to enable one to go through his 
trials, and thoſe which may render him an or- 
nament to his profeſſion, and of diſtinguiſhed 
utility to his people and the church. The one 
may be ſuppoſed, on ſome occaſions, to be very 
moderate ; the other may be ſuppoled to riſe 
to as high a degree of perfection as the human 
character is capable of attaining. 

As therefore candidates for the miniſtry dif- 
fer widely from one another in their qualifica- 
tions, it will certainly be admitted, that they 
deſerve encouragement in proportion to their 
merit. But who are the proper judges of me- 
rit? the preſent, or thoſe who are propoſed to 
be the future patrons ? Have men of rank and 
education no advantages over the vulgar, in 
forming a judgment of the real qualifications 
of mankind ? 
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If it be ſaid that theſe queſtions are impro- 
per, as patrons have frequently no perſonal 
knowledge of their preſentee; it may be an- 
ſwered, that they cannot at any rate preſent a 


perſon whom the church has not found qua- 


lified, and that in theſe caſes they generally re- 
ly on the recommendation of ſome perſon of 
character. But unluckily this objection has 
infinitely greater force, when applied to the 
people, who are often as ignorant of the real 
characters of their favourites as if they had 
never beheld them with their eyes. 

As they diſapprove of ſome candidates "al 
mere 1gnorance, or prejudices founded on uncer- 
tain reports; ſo, when left to make a free 
choice, their approbation 1s often equally capri- 
cious. If a probationer or miniſter has preach- 
ed a ſermon which is agreeable to them, and 
that which 1s moſt agreeable 1s not always 
moſt conducive to edification ; from that mo- 

ment they are blind to all his failings, and 
he becomes as infallible as the Pope in the eyes 
of a good catholic. Such a man as this can do 
no wrong. Learning, and all other valuable 
qualifications, are putentirely out of the queſtion, 
If he be ignorant and mean, he is often ſo much 
the more reſpectedl; and if ſettlements depend- 
ed on the people, he would take place of the 
moſt eminent and worthy man in the church. 


But this is not the only point to be conſidered 


on this ſubject. 
In chuſing that profeſſion in which they are 
to act their part in life, men are chiefly deter- 
| mined 
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mined by a deſire of diſtinRtion, or gain, or of 
being uſeful to the public. Now, as in this 


church the benefices of the clergy are for the 
molt part very inconfiderable, if any ſyſtem of 
government ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which would 
make all preferment the reward of inferior 
ralents, and render it impoſſible for clergymen 
to maintain any decency of character, or be 
uſeful to their people, every young man of 
real abilities would abandon a profeſlion fo 
ungainful, contemptible, and uſelets, and be- 
take himſelf ro one more liberal and inviting. 
Whereas, ſo long as valuable qualities in cler- 
gymen meet with eſteem and ſuitable encou- 
ragement, it is to be expected, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſcanty revenues of the church, 
men of capacity, as well as of knowledge and. 
integrity, will be deſirous of being clathed 
with the ſacred character. But though the 
different modes of election ſhould appear to 
have no influence of this nature, their in- 
fluence on the charaQers of rhe clergy 1s equal- 
ly certain and pernicious, 

Natural parts and education are not the only 
circumſtances which contribute to form the 
character. Particular views and fituations in 
life preſent ſuch objects as give the ſtrongeſt 
tincture to the human mind. If nothing oc- 
curs to divert them from their proper purſuits, 
men are generally ambitious to excel in 


thoſe qualities that are thought mot uſeful and 


ornamental in that ſphere in which they pro- 
* to act; eſpecially if they have reaſon to 
hope 
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hope for encouragement ſomewhat proportion- 
ed to their merit, or that at leaſt merit will 
not be hurtful to their pretenſions. If, on the 
other hand, merit appears to be an obſtacle in 
their way, and trivial accompliſhments appear 
to be the ſureſt means of ſucceſs in their views, 
they naturally adapt themſelves to theſe cir- 
cumſtances. Whatever ſerves to improve or 
adorn the character, is neglected as uſeleſs and 
hurtful ; thoſe trifles from which all their ſuc- 
ceſs is expected, occupy their whole attention. 
The application of theſe principles to the caſe 
before us, is obvious. 

Upon the ſuppoſition that no miniſters could 
be admitted without the concurrence of the 
people, candidates for the ſacred office would 
naturally conſider thoſe qualities that are a- 
greeable to the people, as the only objects wor- 
thy their attention. Literature, candour, and 
ſincerity, would be looked upon as bars in the 
way of preferment. The knowledge of theo- 
logy would become their ſole literary purſuit : 
a loud voice, a retentive memory, an affecta- 
tion of enthuſiaſtic and myſtical expreſſions, 

and low manners, make up the reſt of the ac- 
compliſhments that would appear of any con- 
ſequence to their ſucceſs. But ſuch accom- 
pliſpments would not go far, in recommend- 
ing the man who poſſeſſed them to the eſteem 
of thoſe who at preſent enjoy the right of pa- 
tronage. 

Patrons may either be ſuppoſed to be deter- 
mined in their choice by merit, or at leaſt not 


to 
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to reject a candidate on that account. So that 
even upon the worſt ſuppoſitien, candidates 
for the miniſtry being ſenfible that the more 
valuable accompliſhments can be no diſad- 
vantage to them, will generally follow the na- 
tural bent of the mind, which, with all who 
are not mean- ſpirited to a great degree, of itſelf 
prompts young people to aim at thoſe qualities 
which procure diſtinction. And this natural 
propenſity acquires the greater vigour, upon 
reflecting, that though ſome patrons may from 
finiſter views fix their choice on ſuch as have 
little to recommend them, ſtill there are many 
others, who are uniformly defirous of beſtow- 
ing their favours on men of merit, and that 
thaſe who think themſelves intitled to ſolicit 
in behalf of candidates for the paſtoral charge 
are often ſwayed by the ſame motive. ä 

The different modes of ſettlements in que- 
ſtion, have likewife a great influence on the 
characters of the clergy after: they are actually 
admitted to their charges. 

Ha miniſter owes his office to popular fa- 
vour, the people expect, and even demand on 
ſome occaſions, that he ſhould ſhew a ready 
compliance with all their humours, and become 
* their perſonal, friend and companion; while 
this circumſtance creates in himſelf an idea of 
obligation to this compliance, which daily cor- 
rupts and depra ves the mind, already too much 
debaſed by its former views. 

. Clergymen who are ſettled in virtue of pre- 
ions, are likewiſe happily delivered from 
| theſe 
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theſe evils, If it accidentally happens that a- 
ny of them are mean enough to pay a ſervile 
court to their patrons, ſuch a ſacrifice is, ge- 
nerally, neither expected nor encouraged, and; 
though contemptible in itſelf, is not ſo imme- 
diately ſubverſive of the ends of their office, 
as a compliance with the humours of the po- 
pulace. As ro theſe laſt, they are under no 
temptation of paying any farther attention to 
them than what is required by the principles 
of humanity, a deſire of being uſeful, their 
ordination-vows, and the laws of the church: 
90 that, being entirely independent, they are 
left at full liberty to teach the truth, without 
either concealing or corrupting it, and to ſet 
an example before their people, chat is neither 
chargeable with looſeneſs nor ſuperſtitious 
auſterity, and is equally diſtant from 92 35 
and meanneſs. 

It is preſumed, that, in the eyes of every 
perſon of candour, theſe reaſonings on the in- 
fluence the different methods of ſettling vacant 
pariſh-s would have on the characters of the 
clergy, will appear concluſive in favour of the 
exerciſe of the right of patronage; and that if 
any one were deſirous of ſeeing that order uſe- 
leſs and contemptible, which, from the prin- 
ciples he has advanced, ſeems to be the caſe 
with the author of the Thoughts, c. he 
could not deviſe a ſcheme more conducive to 
that purpoſe, than the putting the power of 
{ettlements iuto the hands of the people. _ 
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there is another particular with regard to this 
ſubject that ſtill remains. 

Though it might ſometimes happen that 
the people would be nearly unanimous in their 
choice, it is unqveſtionahle, that, at other 
times, they would be apt to ſplit into a variety 
of factions, eſpecially if theſe ſhould be fo- 
mented by the friends of two or more compe- 
ting canditates. The experience of ſome pa- 
riſhes in the neighbourhood of the capital tells 
us indeed, that, in this laſt caſe, the moſt vio- 
lent convulſions may be expeRed to ariſe among 
the pariſhioners, which, beſides the enormous 
vices with which they would be immediately 
accompanied, would leave behind them the 
ſeeds of the moſt bitter animoſities, to be tranſ- 
mitted often as a pernicious legacy even to 
poſterity itſelf. 

But if it were once laid down as a maxim, 
that every preſentee ſhould be ſettled with all 
convenient diſpatch who is found qualified by 
the presbytery, and againſt whoſe life and doc- 
trine there was no proof of any relevant objec- 
tion, peace and order would be preſerved in the 
pariſh, and the people would ſubmit quietly and 
chearfully to his ſacred miniſtrations. 

But, however ſolid theſe reaſonings may ap- 


pear, our Layman boldly maintains, that“ e- 


ven that little ſtir which ſettlements by calls 
are apt to produce in a pariſh, will be found 
not to be without its beneficial effects“. He 
does not pretend to ſay indeed that it is benefi- 
cial to religion, but only, © that it is to this 


« chiefly 
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* chiefly that we owe thoſe ideas of liberty 


„ that the lower claſs of mankind in Scotland 
« feel *.“ 


Having made ſome juſt nen on the arts 


ſtocratical genius of our conſtitution, he obs 
ſerves : © But in the call and election of mini- 


„ ſters, the people felt their own weight, and 


the little ſtruggles and diſputes that happen- 
ed on thoſe occaſions tended to rouſe and ex- 
cite ſome ſenſe of liberty, and ſpirit, for pre- 
ſerving it. The whole ſyſtem of presbyte- 
rian church- government tends to excite i- 
deas of liberty, and to animate men with an 
* affection for it f.“ 

It is granted that the presbyterian church- 
government tends both to excite and cheriſh i- 
deas of liberty; but why ſhould it be inferred 
from hence that this effect flows chiefly from 
the uſe of popular calls? In the firſt place, it 
{till remains a queſtion, whether theſe ever did, 
or do at preſent exiſt in the conſtitution of 
this church, which ſhall be conſidered in its 
proper place. Beſides, this obſervation is abun- 
dantly applicable to our conitirution, indepen- 
dent of popular calls; as might be thown, from 
conſidering the parity of our clergy with the 
conſtitution of kirk- ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ſynods, 
and the General Aſſembly. And, it any one 
ſhould imagine, that, in all theſe the influence of 
the people is excluded, he ought to recollect that 


the lay-elders are radical members of the leve- 


ral 


Thoughts of a Layman, p. 26. + Page 27. 
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ral church judicatures, and that, in the return 
of the edict, which is or ought to be ſerved be- 
fore any miniſter is admitted to his charge, the 
people enjoy a power of a very important na- 
ture. In this laſt caſe, they feel their own 
weight in a moſt ſenſible manner ; for, if they 
can produce and verify any ſolid objection to 
the preſentee, all the power of the patron can- 
not render the ſettlement effectual. Nay more; 
even after a miniſter is actually ſettled, if they 
ſhew ſufficient grounds for ſo doing, they may 
require the church-courts to depoſe him from 
his office, 

To which we may add, that in one view, 
conteſts about the ſettlements of miniſters ſeem. 
rather to give ſecurity to the ariſtocratical ge- 
nius of our government, by withdrawing the 
attention of the nation from all ideas of civil 
liberty, and fixing it on a ſpecies of liberty 
that is nat only frivolous in itſelf, but, if attain- 
ed, would prove hurttul ro the moſt valuable 
intereſts of ſociety. 

Having taken a general ſurvey of the im- 
portant queſtion we have now been conſidering, 
it ſeems proper, befote.we leave it, to make a 
tew remarks on ſome particular grievances that 
are ſuppoſed to flow from the exerciſe of the 
right of patronage. 

The Layman hath told us, that there are 334 
rights of patronage in the hands of the crown, 
and 309 in thoſe of the nobility; and that 
theſe may become a great fund of corruption 
in eletion-matters *. 
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But though an adminiſtration, or the nobi- 
lity. were diſpoſed to uſe undue influence in 
elections, would the repeal of the law of pa- 


tronage prevent them from applying other ex- 


pedients that are manifeſtly in their power? 
Beſides, this is not an age in which the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain have any reaſon to dread 
the influence of the crown. They have much 
better reaſon to guard againſt that anarchy, 
and popular tyranny,B which are totally ſubverſive 
of every privilege both ſacred and civil. But, 
at any rate, if this ſuppoſed evil does in reali- 
ty exiſt, it cannot be {aid to flow neceſſarily 
from the law of patronage, but from the cor- 
raptions of miniſters and nobility, as well as 
of thoſe whom private conſiderations can 
ſeduce from the paths of their duty. And 
it ought to be remembered, that, if a law is 
good in itſelf, it ſhould not be repealed on ac- 
count of any abuſes that may attend the exe- 
cunon of it. If this rule [were exploded, a 
ſubverſion of all human inſtitutions would be 
the neceſſary conſequence. Even religion it- 
ſelf would {hare in the common ruin. 

It 1s likewiſe alledged, That patronage may 
open a door to fimoniacal practices T; which 
is juſt a repetition of the former argument; 
* patrons may abuſe their power, and there- 
fore it is pernicious, But this objection, as 
it proceeds upon ſuppoſitions and aſſertions, 


merits very little attention, and puts us in 


S mind 


+ Thouglits of a Layman, p. 37+ 
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mind of ſtating a ſimilar objection to every 
ſpecies of popular elections. Are the common 
people uncapable of being corrupted in 
theſe caſes? Is it impoſſible to conceive a 
tradefman, a farmer, or even an heritor, ta- 
king a fide in the election of a miniſter, from 
views of temporal advantages to themſelves or 
their friends? The anſwers to ſuch queſtions 
are abundantly obvious. 

Some of the preceding remarks are likewiſe 
applicable to the objection founded on the 
power of unqualified or oftentatious patrons 
in the ſettlement of miniſters . With reſpect 
to theſe, it may be farther obſerved however, 
that they are but few in number; and that, 
though they may not preſent the moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſons that can be found, they can, at 
any rate, preſent none but ſuch as are quali- 
fied according to the laws of church and 
ſtate. And as to thoſe, in particular, who are 
preſented in virtue of the rights of unqualified 
patrons, it is obvious, that no danger can ariſe 
from that quarter, as every preſentee is obliged 
to produce to the preſbytery an atteſtation of his 
having taken the oaths to the government; other- 
wiſe, in law, the preſentation is null and void. 

The total ſeparation of many of the people 
from the church, is pleaded as another chief 
grievance of patronage f. 

None 


* See the Thoughts of a Layman, p. 38, 39. 
+ Thoughts of a Layman, p. 39, 40 
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None of the friends of patronage are of opi- 
nion, that ſeceſſion from the eſtabliſhment is 
deſirable; on the contrary, they are ſorry for 
it, and would moſt willingly lend their aid, in 
applying every proper expedient for preventing 
it: but they are far from thinking that this e- 
vil proceeds from the law of patronage. 
If we were to trace the hiſtory of ſchiſm, e- 
very man of common penetration would ſoon 
loſe ſight of that circumſcribed and childiſh i- 
dea, that it ariſes from patronage; and have 
recourſe to this more rational account of it, that, 
in ages of knowledge and literature, when men 
are allowed to indulge freedom of thought, 
their opinions of every ſubject, and of religion 
in particular, will differ widely from one ano- 
ther. He would likewiſe be convinced, that 
the neareſt approach to uniformity in religion 
which the chriſtian world ever experienced, 
was during a period of ignorance and barba- 
riſm, when all poſſible means were employed 
to deprive men of the capacity, as well as of 
the liberty, of thinking for themſelves, For 
in the courſe of this inquiry he would find, 
that ſchiſm began in the days of the apoſtles, 
and continued in full vigour in the primitive 
ages of the church; that it declined in all the 
kingdoms which acknowledged the pope, in 
proportion as his authority increaſed; that it 
was at its loweſt ebb during the midnight- 
darkneſs, in which Europe was for ſome time 
involved by the arts of that ghoſtly father; 
and that it revived with the firſt dawnings 0. 
the 
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the reformation, and has continued ever fince 
the commencement of that memorable ra. ' 

Befides that variety of ſentiment, which is 
ſo unavoidable, and one manifeſt cauſe of 
ſchiſm, ſeveral other particulars may be men- 
tioned as conducive to the ſame evil. Many 
of the people, for inſtance, are of opinion, that 
the power of chuſing their paſtor is their natu- 
ral right; and much pains have been taken by 
ſome members of the church, either to 
ſtrengthen this opinion, or to perſuade them, 
that the rights of patronage are uſed with great 
rigour. Among the cauſes of ſchiſm, we may 
likewiſe enumerate the ſeeds of diſaffection to 
their own paſtors, ſown in the minds of the 
people by itinerant preachers, who, under the 
countenance of ſome of our own clergy, give 
them ſuch a reliſh for their peculiar modes of 
preaching, that they cannot afterwards liſten 
with patience to the words of truth arid ſober- 
neſs. Many of the eſtabliſhed clergy too con- 
tribute their mite in fomenting this evil, by 
inſiſting conſtantly on the more fablime my- 
ſteries of religion; and thereby leading the 
people to believe, that all preaching which re- 
lates to the duties of piety and virtue is a cor- 
ruption of the goſpel: and there is too great 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome of them, inſtead of 


ſoothing, take pleaſure in countenancing any 


diviſions that fall out in their neighbouring pa- 
riſhes. Nor ought we to forget, that the in- 
creaſe of riches, and that ſpiritual wantonneſs 
which flows from the ineſtimable bleſſings of 


toleration, 
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toleration, and the full ſecurity derived from 
an eſtabliſhed government, like that of this 
iſland, contribute to promote the ſame end. 
In proof of theſe obſervations, it might be 
ſhewn, that, till.of late, no ſociety of diſſenters 
ever pretended to owe their origin to the law 
of patronage, After leaving the eſtabliſhed 
church, they have ſometimes added this to the 
catalogue of their grievances ; but they ſprung 
at firſt from other cauſes. The preſbytery of 
relief is the only ſociety that can even ſo much 
as claim to be excepted from this obſervation ; 
and it is remarkable, that the other ſeceders 
cry out againſt them, for this very reaſon, that 
they have left the church for ſuch a trifling 
cauſe as that of patronage alone. 
Since therefore it is undeniable, that ſchiſr 
ariſes from ſuch a variety of other cauſes, it 1s 
certainly an argument of a very contracted 
mind, or of a moſt determined party-ſpirit, to 
inſiſt that it flows neceſſarily from the law of 
patronage. The fact is, that it has no other 
connection with that law, than that a ſettle- 
ment by preſentation is ſometimes the occa- 
fion on which an humour, hitherto latent in 
the breaſt, comes firſt into public view. 
It has likewiſe been pleaded as one of the 
grievances of patronage, That ſome of the cler- 
gy are expoſed to great hardſhips, in being re- 
quired to aſſiſt at ſettlements, at which, ac- 
cording to their views, they cannot be 
preſent with a good conſcience. But it is cer- 
tain, that, in fact, this is neither a grievance 
in 


bas | 


In itſelf, nor the effect of the law of patronage, 
No doubt it is agreeable to the mind to act al- 
ways according to its own ideas. At the ſame 
time, we ſhould remember, that, when men 
enter into ſociety, they vir tually reſign part of 
their natural liberty, as the moſt effectual means 
of ſecuring what they deem eſſential to their 
happineſs. Now, the very exiſtence of ſociety 
depends on this principle. that, in conduct, 
the individual 1s not to follow his own incli- 
nation, but to ſubmit to the laws and the de- 
ciſions of the ſupreme courts eſtabliſhed by its 
authority. So that a duty ſo indiſpenſible as 
this ought not to be conſidered as a grievance ; 
nor ſhould what is altogether the ene of an 
erroneous principle of conduct, be aſcribed to 
a cauſe with which it has no neceſſary connec- 
tion. But, fortunately, this is a point in which 
all parties ſeem now to be agreed. For it is 
well known, that when the ſettlement of the 
Kirk of Shotts came before the laſt aſſembly, 
the popular party were moſt zealous advocates 
for the authority of the church, in oppoſition 
to the very plea we have now been conſider- 
ing. Many of their leaders aſſiſted in framing 
the moſt peremptory inſtructions to the presby- 
tery of Hamilton that words could expreſs, to 
expede that ſettlement with all poſſible diſ- 
patch. If unanimity ever appeared in any 
court upon earth, it was when the aſſembly pro- 
nounced that memorable deciſion, which the 
multitude are made to believe, however, was 
owing to the friends of patronage alone. 1 
D | | I 
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If the reader is pleaſed to conſider what has 
been advanced then, both in treating of the 
general queſtion, concerning the different me- 


thods of ſettling miniſters, and of the ſuppoſed 
grievances of patronage, it is hoped, he will 


find good reaſon to conclude, that, upon 


the whole, ſettlements by virtue of preſen- 
tations are infinitely more eligible than any o- 
ther method of expeding ſettlements hitherto 
propoſed; and that what many affect to call 
the grievances of the law of patronage, do not 
flow neceſlarily from that law, but from ſome 
other cauſes. 

The next particular that demands our atten- 
tion, 1n treating of the overture before us; 1s, 
the method of remedying the grievances which 
it ſuppoſes to flow from patronage. 

The only effectual method of remedying 
theſe grievances, would be the reformation of 
men of all ranks in the kingdom, ſince they 
flow, not from patronage, but from the vices 
of mankind. .And as to ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhment in particular, while human na- 
ture continues imperfect, perhaps it is unca- 
pable of any thorough remedy, but this dread- 
ful one, the univerſal prevalence of ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, flavery, and poverty. But though 
it cannot admit of a thorough cure, it is ſurely 
poſſible to reſtrain it within ſome moderate 


bounds. Upon the principles already explained 


then, the expedient that promiſes the moſt ſuc- 
ceſs, would be an overture to the enſuing General 
Aſſembly, in words to the following purpoſe : 

nl + 
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= Tris humbly overtured to the General Aſ- 


ſembly, that they would take under their 
* conſideration the ſeveral evils, but eſpecially 


the ſchiſms, that ſometimes attend the ad- 
miſſion of miniſters ; and employ ſuch mea- 


* ſures, as, in their wiſdom, ſhall ſeem moſt 


proper for remedying the ſame. More parti- 
cularly, it is overtured, that, for this pur- 
poſe, ſome effectual methods may be devi- 
ſed, for ſecuring the regular education, and 
inſpecting the morals of ſtudents in divinity; 
that presbyteries be enjoined to beſtow all 
poſſible attention on the licenſing of proba- 
tioners, and on the ſecond trials before or- 
dination, and to take care that the edits be 
regularly ſerved according to the rules of 
the church; that ſome prudent methods be 
employed, to prevent all miniſters and elders 
from encouraging itinerant preachers, and 
from giving countenance to any diviſions in 
the church; and that miniſters be ſtrictly 
enjoined to explain and enforce both the doc- 
trines and precepts of the goſpel, inculcating 
in a particular manner thoſe uſeful and ſea- 
ſonable truths, That the power of true reli- 
gion, and not church- government, ought to 
be the great object with every Chriſtian; 
and that is the duty of the presbyterians in 
Scotland, rather to be ſolicitous about the 
improvement of the peculiar privileges they 
already enjoy, than about the means of ac- 
quiring others, that are not eſſential to god- 
lineſs. It is likewiſe humbly overtured to 
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the aſſembly, that, above all, the committee 


“% on patronage, appointed by the laſt aſſem- 
* bly, be immediately diſſolved; and that it 


this church, to ſend up no more overtures 
on that ſubje, as theſe are the chief cauſes 
of all the evils that are ſo loudly complain- 
«ed of.” 

But none of theſe ſalutary remedies are what 
our Layman has in view. On this ſubj ect he 
tells us, that © If the preſentee is agreeable to 
* the people, and they concur with the patron 
* in deſiring to have him ſettled, his ſettlement 

may proceed; but if the preſentee bappens 
to be diſagreeable to the people, the law im- 
poſes no neceſſity on the eccleſiaſtical judica- 
tories to ſettle him ; on the contrary, they 
muſt proceed according to their own rules, 
and ſettle another; and, under the authori- 
ty of the ſtatute, the ſettlement made by 
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them muſt take effect f.. Many other paſ- 
ſages of a ſimilar ſtrain are to be found in this 


treatiſe; but that juſt now quoted is ſufficient 
for our preſent purpoſe. It appears that the 
ſum of his doctrine on this head is, that the 
church has one remedy for the evils of patron- 
age in her own power; ſince, even as the laws 
now ſtand, her judicatories ought to refuſe ad- 


miſſion to the beſt qualified preſentee whatever, 
if he is diſagreeable to the people, and to pro- 
ceed to ſertle a wn to g__ they are wil- 


ling 
Thoughts of a Layman, p. 14. 
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ling to ſubmit as their ſpiritual guide. This 
doQrine is very extraordinary, and merits a 
full diſcuſſion. 

In the firſt place, it is obſervable, that it a- 
mounts to a total annihilation of the patron's 
power in ſettling miniſters. For though, if 
his preſentee is rejected for any other cauſe 
but inſufficiency or immorality, the patron 


may diſpoſe of the ſtipend as if it were vacant, 


it is undoubted, that the right of diſpoſing of 
the temporalities is not the ſole right which 
the law has inveſted in him. The right of 
naming a well-qualified paſtor to ſerve the cure, 
and that of beſtowing the benefice on him in 
particular, are equally inherent in him with 
the other. 

Beſides: If this romantic idea were to take 
place, it would defeat one of the great ends 
for which public eſtabliſhments in favour of 
religion are deſigned. By theſe, the legiſlature 
intends to guard religion and the ſacred order 
againſt corruption, by giving the latter ſuch a 
revenue, as may render them independent on 
the people for their ſubſiſtence. But, upon 
this author's plan, the incumbents being de- 
prived of that encouragement the laws have 
provided for them, would be entirely depen- 
dent on their pariſhioners for ſupport to them- 
ſelves and families, while the benefices would 
be employed in various purpoſes for which 
they were not originally deſigned. To what a 
dreadful ſituation would the church be reduced, 


if 
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if ſhe ſhould ever adopt ſuch a ruinous pro- 
jet! 
But this ſcheme doth likewiſe imply other 
principles, that are totally inconſiſtent with all 
good government, either in church or ſtate. 

Whatever rights men derive either from na- 
ture or poſitive inſtitutions, cannot in juſtice 
be taken from them, unleſs it can be ſhewn, that 
they have forfeited them by their crimes, or that 
their continuing in poſſeſſion of them for the 
future would be hurtful to the public. Upon 
this principle, the legiſlature ought accurately 
to define the nature of theſe rights, the me- 
thods of acquiring them, if they are not deri- 


ved from the law of nature, and the cauſes on 


account of which we may be deprived of them. 
No diſcretionary power ought to be left to the 
judge; his duty ought to be pointed out. with 
all poſſible preciſion, When his powers are 
diſcretionary, we have no ſecurity whatever 
for our moſt valuable privileges. When his 


powers are accurately defined, theſe privileges 


reſt upon the moſt ſolid baſis that human poli- 
cy can deviſe. 

If the law of patronage has any meaning at 
all, it muſt imply, that the patron has a right 
to name a perſon to perform all the duties of 
the paſtoral office in that pariſh to which he 
is entitled to preſent, and to beſtow on him, 


at the ſame time, all the emoluments provided 


for thoſe who ſerve the cure; and that nothing 
ſhould defeat the ſettlement of his preſentee, 
if he is qualified in literature, doctrine, and 

morals. 


n 

morals. As to the preſentee; if he is quali- 
fied in theſe ſeveral particulars, he has a right 
to be ordained, that the deſigus of the preſen- 
tation may be fulfilled. Now unqueſtionably, 
according to the principles that have been ad- 
vanced, thoſe who judge of theſe rights of the 
patron and preſentee, ſhould not have it in 
their power to ſet them aſide from mere ca- 
price, bur be obliged to aſſign legal reaſons for 
their conduct. In oppoſition to theſe reaſon- 
ings however, our Layman gravely maintains, 
that, by the laws of this country, the -people 
of the pariſh and the preſbytery are poſſeſſed 
of the diſcretionary and arbitrary power of re- 
jecting the preſentee, though he were equal or 
ſuperior to the moſt valuable man in the 
church; and that merely for this general rea- 
ſon, that he is not liked by the inhabitants, 
If this, upon inquiry, ſhall be found to be 
law, we need not heſitate to affirm, that it is 
neither agreeable to juſtice nor ſound policy. 
But before we proceed to this inquiry, in or- 
der that it may be profecuted with the more 
advantage, it will be proper briefly to take no- 
tice of the propoſed application to parliament 
for the repeal of the law of patronage, which 
is the next particular to be conſidered in 
treating of the overture. 

The reader may judge of the impropriety of 
this application from what has been advanced 
in a preceding part of theſe obſervations. It 
ſeems to be fairly given up by the Layman 
himſelf indeed, on this prudential account, 


that 
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that it cannot be expected to ſucceed without 


the concurrence of the whole landed intereſt}. 
At the ſame time, in other parts of his work, 
he contends againſt the law of patronage, and, 
conſequently, in favour of this application, by 


the ule of ſome arguments, the proper anſwers 


to which could not be ſo commodiouſly intro- 
duced into any other part of the plan of theſe 
obſervations as into the inquiry now in view. 
He conſiders ſettlements by preſentations as 
unknown in the earlier ages of Chriſtianity ; 
and expreſſes his ſurpriſe that it ſhould be aſ- 
ſerted, That ſettlements by preſentation are 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the original conſti- 
** tution of the Church of Scotland, and were 
always adopted under the preſbyterian form 
of church-government, ſome {ſhort intervals 
only excepted d. He even infiſts, that pa- 
tronage cannot be defended as being the right 
of the patrons, as they cannot ſhew their 
right to be founded on the building and en- 
dowment of churches; and that as they are 
in poſſeſſion of the teinds in lieu of theſe rights, 
* they ought not to poſſeſs both the right of 
* preſentation and the price of it *.“ 
In order then to have a clearer view of theſe 
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topics, and of the other formerly mentioned, 


concerning the powers of preſpyteries in rejec- 
ting a preſentee merely on account of his being 


diſagreeable to the people, it will be proper to 


examine 


1 Thoughts of a Layman, p. 5t. + Page 10. 
0 *** 10. * Page 23. 
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examine what the Layman has advanced for the 


illaſtration and ſupport of them. For this 
purpoſe, it will be uſeful to lay before the 


reader a brief account of the ſtate of the 
church, with regard to the ſettlement of vacant 


pariſhes, from the firſt planting of Chriſtiani- 


ty to the reformation, together with a view of 


the ſentiments of our firſt Scots reformers, and 
of the ideas both of our eccleſiaſtical and civil 
law on the ſame ſubjeR. 

Though the firſt founders either of chil or 
religious ſocieties merit all due reſpect from 


their ſucceſſors, if at the ſame time any inſti- 


tutions have been adopted by them that are 
not either of divine authority, or valuable in 
their own nature, poſterity is under no obliga- 


tion to pay any regard to them. The policy 


of infant ſocieties 1s rude and undigeſted, and 
does not reach any degree of perfection, but 
by a gradual and almoſt imperceptible pro- 
At the 
ſame time, it fortunately happens, that, in the 
preſent inſtance, the propoſed inquiry will e- 
nable us to conclude, that neither hiſtory nor 


law are in favour of the doctrines maintained 


by the Layman. 


It ſeems now to be pretty generally agreed, 
that revelation hath not clearly determined any 


thing relating either to church-government in 
general, or the ſettlement of miniſters in parti- 
cular *. Ihe ſalvation of mankind ſeems to 


E. have 


* Moſheim's Eccleſ. hilt. Vol. I. p. 45. 


© £5 He 
have been the great object our bleſſed Lord and 
his apoſtles had in view. 


In the early ages of Chriſtianity, the church 
being without countenance from the civil ma- 


giſtrate, adopted that form of government a 
which was neceſſary in her preſent circumſtan- f 
ces. As the chief revenues of the clergy con- 11 
faſted in the voluntary oblations of the people, { 
the latter had very ample powers in every d 
thing that related to the government of the C 


church, and particularly, in conjunction with 
the inferior clergy, either choſe their biſhops t 
and preſbyters, or received them by an autho- fi 
ritative conſent when propoſed by others 4. b 
This right of the people to elect their clergy, t 
however, was liable to ſeveral exceptions, If, C 
for inſtance, the people were either chargeable t 
with hereſy, or apt to be riotous in carrying v 
on theſe elections, the emperors or clergy ſome- f 
times took the nomination out of their hands \. a 
For a conſiderable ' period, the biſhop's V 
church being the only one within the bounds t 
of his dioceſe, the preſbyters were ſent to | 
preach in the different corners of it as often as t 
it was found convenient or neceſſary; and the 
revenues of the church aroſe from funds that I 
were very precarious, But when the numbers C 
and neceſſities of the church increaſed, and c 
perhaps the zeal of the people with reſpect to c 
oblations began to abate, the dioceſes were di- t 
. vided { 
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vided into pariſhes, and the tithes and firſt- 
fruits were conſtituted parts of her revenue. 


And at laſt, preſbyters having been appointed 
to each pariſh, the greateſt part of the tithes, 
and other eccleſiaſtical emoluments ariſing 
from their ſeveral diſtricts, were paid to them, 
inſtead of being put into the hands of the bi- 
ſhops, who had been entruſted with the cuſto- 
dy of all the revenues of their reſpective dio- 
ceſes. | 
Princes having contributed to the riches of 
the ſuperior clergy, were firſt allowed to con- 
firm their election, and at laſt to name them 
by their own authority; and it appears, that 


the right of preſenting to patrochial charges is 


derived from the moſt honourable cauſe. For 
to forward the eſtabliſhment of miniſters in e- 
very pariſh, the laws ordained, that ſuch as 
founded churches and manſes, ſet apart glebes, 
and took- care to have the tithes and other re- 
venues paid to the incumbents, ſhould, under 
the denomination of patrons, have the ſole 
power of preſenting a qualified clerk to ſerve 
the cure. And accordingly theſe pious works 
having been undertaken both by princes and 
men of fortune, and the higher clergy, the rights 
of patronage were with great juſtice beſtowed 
on theſe benefactors of the church. The pre- 
ciſe period when theſe revolutions took place in 
the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom cannot be ea- 
fily aſcertained ; but it appears that they were 

r eſtabliſhed 


Liu 1 


eſtabliſhed in the Roman empire in the fixth 
century f. 

' Patrons W in the enjoyment of theſe 

rights till the greateſt part of them were exclu- 
ded from all ſhare in the nomination of the 
clergy by the ambition of the Roman Pontifts, 
who zealouſly maintained this privilege they 
had violently taken from the laity, till the 
commencement of the reformation in the fix- 
teenth century, In thoſe kingdoms which 
rejected the authority of the popes at that me- 
morable period, princes ſucceeded to the rights 
of patronage formerly in poſleſſion of theſe 
ſpiritual tyrants ; and, in a little time, many 
of them were conveyed to their ſubjects. 

The doctrines of the reformed obtained the 
ſanction of the Scotch Parliament in the year 
1560 ; and it is now our buſineſs to inquire, 
What were the ſentiments of our forefathers of 
that age concerning the ſubject under conſider 
ration. 

There are ſeveral reaſons i may ſerve to 
ſhow, that though our firſt reformers ſhould 
be found to have entertained a ſtrong jealouſy 
of the power of patrons, this circumſtance 
ought not to affect the merits of the preſent 
queſtion, concerning the ſettlement of mini- 
ſters. Their policy was as yet unformed : For 
it was not till the year 1592 that the preſby- 
terian church-government was eſtabliſhed by 


law; 


+ Bingham, book 4. wann comment. vol. I. p. 107, and 
364. Vol. II. p. 21. 
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law ; and, in other reſpects, their circumſtan- 
ces were very different from ours. They had 
been witneſſes of many abuſes of patronage 
that preyailed in the time of popery ; had the 
beſt reaſon to apprehend, that perſons who 
were both ignorant, immoral, and enemies to 
the reformation, might be preſented and ſettled 
without any form of trial in point of qualifi- 
cations ; and had obſerved, that eccleſiaſtical 
benefices were ſometimes conferred on mere 
laymen, In theſe happy times, we have an 
eſtabliſhed church-government ; and as no 
preſentee can be ſettled who is not found qua- 
lified by the preſbytery, the only evil to be ap- 
prehended in theſe caſes is, that one may be 
ſettled who is diſagreeable to the people. 

Our firſt reformers then, juſtly alarmed at: 
their perilous ſituation, very naturally guarded 
againſt the evils to which they were liable with 
the utmoſt precaution. 

Accordingly, in the firſt book of diſciphne, 
which was written by Knox, 'Winram, Oc. 
and preſented to the Lords of the congregation 
in the year 1569, it is declared, That it ap- 
** pertaineth to the people, and to every con- 
gregation, to elect their miniſters ;” and 
That the admiſſion of miniſters to their of- 
fices muſt conſiſt in the conſent of the peo- 
ple and church whereto they ſhall be ap- 
pointed, and approbation of the learned mi- 
niſtry appointed for their examination J. 


In 
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In this, however, there is nothing inconſi- 
Ment with the power of the patrons ; for the 
preſentee might both be elected by the people, 
and approved by the miniſters. But this doth 

not reſt upon conjecture. 
In the form of electing and admitting a ſu- 
perintendent, which was compiled that ſame 
year with the firſt book of diſcipline,” and was 
uſed in electing other miniſters, it was ſuppo- 
ſed, that the people were to vote, ele, and 
even name more candidates than one. And, 
at the ſame time, it was declared by Knox, 
who preſided at the admiſſion, © That the 
* Lords of the ſecrete council hed gevin charge 
* and power to the churchis of Louthian to 
“ cheis Mr John Spotiſwood ſuperintendent.” 
Another fact however remains, that is ſtill 
more deciſive, and indeed does not leave be- 
hind the leaſt ſhadow of doubt upon this point. 
Queen Mary having miſtaken a meſſage 
from. the aſſembly, complaining that certain 
benefices had been given away to laymen, in 
the month of June 15%5, they explained their 
meſſage in the following remarkable words : 
Our mind is not, that her majeſty, or any o- 
* ther patron, ſhould be defrauded of their 
© juſt patronages ; but we mean, whenſoever 
her majeſty, or any other patron, do preſent 
any perſon unto a benefice, that the perſon 
preſented ſhould be tried and examined by 
the judgment of learned men of the church, 
ſuch as are the preſent ſuperintendents : and 
as the preſentation unto the benefice apper- 
** tains 
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tains to the patron, ſo the collation, by law 
and reaſon, belongs unto the church ; and 
“the church ſhould not be defrauded of the 
collation, no more than the patrons of their 
preſentation : For otherwiſe, if it be lawful 
to the patrons to preſent whom they pleaſe, 
without trial or examination, what can a- 
bide in the church of God but mere 1gno- 
* rance 4 This meſſage requires no commen- 


tary. And it is remarkable, that ſeveral of the 


miniſters who compiled the firſt book of diſci- 
pline were {till alive, John Knox, in particu- 
lar, did not die till the year 1572. 

It will be proper farther to remark, That as 
ſettlements by preſentation were not unknown,. 
but avowed in this period, neither was it the 
intention of the church to lodge any diſcre- 
tionary power in the breaſts of the people, by 
which they might reject the preſentee merely 
becauſe he was diſagreeable to them. Our re- 
formers were uncapable of eſtabliſhing ſuch a 
pernicious ſyſtem. 

If the people neglected taking the proper 
ſteps for ſupplying the pariſh with a miniſter, 
the ſuperintendent and his council might take 
the power out of their hands, and preſent one. 
And we find, that the pariſh were held unrea- 
ſonable, who refuſed to receive a perſon appro- 
ved as qualified by the clergy ; and that it 
was thought a proper ſtep to compel them to 
receive him, by the cenſures of the church. 

Agreeable 


Pettie's church hiſtory, cent. 16. p. 345. 
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Agreeable to this, the compilers of the book of 
diſcipline, after declaring themſelves enemies 
to violent intruſion, add, but violent intrafion 
ve call not, when the councell of the church. 
nin the feare of God, and for the ſalvation of 
the people, offereth unto them a ſafficient 
man to inſtruct them, whom they ſhall not 
© be forced to admit before juſt examination.” 

From this we may infer, without any ſtrain- 
ing of words, that, in the opinion of thefe 
men, the being agreeable to the people was no 
eſſential qualification in a clergyman ; and 
that it could not be called znirzfron, to compel 
them to receive one found qualified by the 
learned and godly miniſters. And if it ſhould 
be objected, that notwithſtanding this princi- 
ple of the clergy, the people might act other- 
wiſe, it is anfwered, that if they ever did fo, 
"this was contrary to the opinion of their lead- 
ers, which is fufficient for the purpoſe now in 
view, 

The next particular which claims our atten- 
tion, is the conduct of the parliament which 
met at Edinburgh in December 1567. 

The Earl of Murray having, upon Queen 
Mary's reſignation of the crown, been appoint- 
ed regent during the minority of the king. yet 
an infant, ſummoned this parhament ſoon af- 
ter his acceſſion to that great dignity. And 
as he was a friend to the reformation, every 
ſtep was taken for its advancement, on this oc- 
caſion, 


* Firſt book of diſcipline, chap. 4. 
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caſion, that its moſt zealous advocates could 


either expect or deſire. And, in particular, it 
was ordained, that the church ſhould have the 
ſole power in examining and admitting mini- 
ſters: The preſeatation of laick patronages 
always reſerved to the juſt and auncient pa- 
** trones.” Then follows a clauſe relating to 
the perſons to whom the preſentation ſhould be 
directed, and to the jus devolutum, and appeals; 
ordaining particularly, that every cauſe rela- 
tive to the ſettlement ſhall, if it is appealed to 
the aſſembly, be finally determined according 
to their judgment. 

Whoever compares this ſtatute with the ſen- 
timents of the church at this time, muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it ſeems to gratify the church in the 
moſt ample manner. It appears, in particular, 
to be a faithful tranſcript of the leading ideas 
contained in the meſſage to the Queen, already 
quoted, — But we muſt now proceed to the 
tranſactions of a ſubſequent period, 

About the year 1572, Morton, then chan- 
cellor, and many others of the nobility, having 
caſt their eyes on the rich benetices that had 
formerly belonged to the archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops in times of popery, had flattered them- 
ſelves, that, if clergymen of that rank could 
be admitted into the reformed church, they 
might, by means of filling theſe with their de- 
pendents, prove {ucceisful in gaining their end. 
The prize was too tempting to be loſt for want 
of induſtry. Accordingly an irregular con- 
vention of clergy and privy-counſellors having 
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met at Leith, the Epiſcopal order was, by the 


influence of Morton and his covetous aſfociates, 
introduced into the church, under certain li- 
mitations: and to gratify his avarice the more 
fully, Morton, now regent, had likewiſe pre- 
vailed on the clergy to entruſt him with the 
management of the thirds of benefices, out of 
which they had hitherto received their ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence. When it is added, that preſenta- 
tions were ordained to be directed for the fu- 
ture to the biſhops, inſtead of the ſuperintend- 
ents, the regent and the other nobility mult 


- appear to have acquired at that time an in- 


fluence in the concerns of the church by much 
too great for men not eminent for virtue *, 

It was extremely natural for the clergy to 
be alarmed at innovations that ſeemed ſo re- 
plete with danger to the infant church; and, 
in a little time, their fears were abundantly 
juſtified. The Tylchan biſhops, as they were 
called, though poſſeſſed of a very ſmall ſhare of 
the revenues of their dioceſes, the greateſt part 
of which were enjoyed by their rapacious pa- 
trons, did at the ſame time daily aſpire at an 
increaſe of power, and, under the countenance 
of the nobility who ſhared in the ſpoil, filled 
many of the pariſh-livings with papiſts, and o- 
thers totally unfit for the ſacred office. To 
which it may be added, that many of the in- 
ferior clergy were e to great poverty, by 


the mean arts of ſuch an improper truſtee as 


the 


® Petrie, Cent. 16. pages 373. and 381. Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of 
Scotland, bouk 6. 
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the regent. So unworthy was he of the truſt 
repoſed in him, that he aſſigned a plurality of 
charges to the ſame perſon, and appointed 
readers, with trifling ſalaries, to perform ſome 
leſſer duties in theſe pariſhes during the clergy- 
man's abſence, the profits of all which iniqui- 


tous meaſures came into his own private purſe. 


Such were the circumſtances which gave riſe 
to the ſecond book of diſcipline, which was 


approved by the aſſembly in the year 1978; 


circumſtances, which, it is acknowledged, if 
any trace of them exiſted in our days, would 
be ſome apology for the preſent conduct of 
certain members of the church. So that if it 
ſhall appear that thoſe who framed this book 
teſtified their defires of being delivered from 
the power of patrons, ſo hurtful to the church 
by the illegal uſe of it, their conduct ought 
not to appear ſurpriſing. Let us now ſee what 
is the real doctrine it contains on this head, 
Deeply affeted with the various evils juſt 
now mentioned, the compilers of this book; in- 
ſiſt upon the conſent of the people, and the e- 
lection of the elderſhip, in the admiſſion of 
miniſters. And as the preſent abuſes of pa- 
tronage bore too ſtriking a reſemblance to abu- 
ſes of a ſimilar nature that had been commit- 
ted in the time of popery, they inveigh a- 
gainſt © patronages, and preſentation to benefi- 
ces uſit in the paipes kirk *.“ At the ſame 
tirae, if the expreſſions that are employed on 
this ſubject ſhould appear to carry a ſtronger 


F 2 meaning 
* Second book of dilcipline, chap. 3. and 12. 
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[4] 
meaning than is here admitted, there would be 


good reaſon to conjecture, that they advanced 


theſe high pretenſions with no other view than 
to obtain the privilege claimed in the year 
1565, and ſecured by the act of parliament 
1567. 

That this was in reality the great aim of the 
church at this time, 1s extremely probable, or 
rather abfolutely certain. A good reaſon can- 


not be aſſigned why they ſhouid depart totally 


from the principles of the law, and the ſenti- 
ments of their immediate predeceſſors on this 
ſubject, when placed in circumſtances that 


bore a great reſemblance to thoſe in which the 


church was now involved. Beſides, it appears 
that the aflembly ſent repeated ſupplications 
to the king about this time, and particularly 
one in the year 1578, craving, © That preſen- 
* tations of benefices be directed to the com- 
* miſhoners of the counties where the benefices 
* lie.” In April 1581, the king ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the aſſembly, defiring to know their o- 
pinion of the form of a preſentation, and to 
whom they would have preſentations directed. 
They anſwered, that, in their opinion, candi- 
dates ought to be preferred according to their 
merits and age; “ and always the laick patron- 
ages to remain whole, and unjointed or un- 
divided, unleſs it be with conſent of the pa- 
trone. — And the advice of the aſſembly 
concerning the directing of preſentations is, 
* that they be directed unto presbyteries.“ 
And as if nothing in this were contrary to the 
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book of diſcipline, that book is ordered to be 
regiſtered by the ſame aſſembly *. | 

If then we compare; theſe particulars with 
the book of diſcipline, it ſeems to be undoubt- 
ed, that it was the abuſe of patronage, rather 
than patronage itſelf, which the charch guard- 
ed againſt at that period with ſuch a laudable 
perſeverance. 85 

In the year 1592, the king ſeemed at laſt 
diſpoſed to gratify his people in the point of 
religion, to which he was partly induced how- 
ever by the deſire of leſſening the odium of 


ſome unpopular meaſures he had lately taken. 


Accordingly the parliament which met this 
year eſtabliſhed the presbyterian church-go- 
vernment in the moſt ample form. But, at 
the ſame time, the power of the patrons was 


confirmed and ftrengthened by additional ſe- 


curities: For presbyteries were © bound and 
* aſtricted to receive and admit quhatſumever 
qualified miniſter preſented be his Majeſty or 


* laick patrone.“ And in the ſtatute imme- 


diately following, it is farther provided, that 
in caſe the presbytery refuſes to admit ony 
% qualified miniſter preſented to them be the 
„patrone, it {hall be lauchfull to retain the 


& haile fruits of the ſaid benefice in his awin 


* hands.” | 
It does not appear that the clergy betrayed 
any diſſatisfaction with theſe proceedings of 
the parliament ; they rather ſeem to have ap- 
/ 


proved 


* Petrie, Cent. 16. p. 410. 
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proved them. At leaſt, in the year 1596, the 
aſſembly ordained, that when the jus devolutum 
fell into the hands of the presbytery, they ſhould 
grant a preſentation to one to fill up the vacan- 
Cy, and that under the pain of deprivation . 
From this period, the laws reſpecting the 
ſettlement of miniſters underwent no alteration 
till the year 1649, when the parliament, ſoon 
after the fatal end of Charles I. having repealed 
the law of patronage, and inveſted the patrons 
in a right to the teinds, as a compenſation for 
that important privilege of which they were 
now deprived, deſired the aſſembly to fix upon 
the future mode of admitting paſtors to their 
offices. Accordingly the aſſembly framed what 
in their acts is entitled, © A Directory for E- 
lection of Miniſters“ From this directory 
it appears, that the kirk-ſeſſion were conſtitu- 
ted the ſole electors or patrons, and that the 
people were only granted the power of appro- 
ving or diſapproving the ſeſſion's preſentee. It 
likewiſe appears from this directory, that the 
people were not left at liberty to diſſent from 
the ſeſſion, without aſſigning their reaſons 
to the presbytery; and that the presbytery 
were to appoint a new election, if they doe 
© not find their diſſent to be grounded on 
cauſeleſs prejudices *.“ 
At the Reſtoration, this act being reſcinded, 
the old ſtatutes 1 567 and 1592 were revived» 
and 
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and epiſcopacy being declared to be the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of the kingdom, the zealous 
presbyterians, in conſequence of the imprudent 
policy which then prevailed, found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of reſorting to conventicles, in 
order to enjoy the exerciſe of their religion. At 
laſt, upon King James's abdication of the 
throne, and the ſettlement of the kingdom at 
the Revolution, presbytery being again eſta» 


bliſhed, the inclinations of the people were in 


ſome meaſure gratified with reſpect to patron- 
age, For the parliament, in the year 1690, 
framed a new model for the admiſhon' of mi- 
niſters, on which we may now make a few ob- 
ſervations. 

By this ſtatute, the heritors and kirk-ſeſſion 
were conſtituted patrons ; and the people might 
either approve or diſapprove of the perſon they 
preſented. But the presbytery were not re- 
quired to ſtop procedure on account of their 
imple diſapprobation. Being ordained to give 
in their reaſons to the presbytery, the presby- 
tery were intitled to pay no regard to their diſ- 
approbation, if it appeared to proceed from 
ignorance or prejudice, But if it was ground- 
ed on any objections to the doctrine or morals 
of the preſentee, which the people were able to 
verify, the presbytery were bound to ſet him 
aſide. And if it be ſaid, that the presbytery 
might refuſe to admit the preſentee merely be- 
cauſe of the people's diſapprobation, it is an- 
ſwered, that this would have amounted to a 
perverſion of the plain meaning of the W 

4 or 
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For, upon this ſuppoſition, the ſpirit of the 


clauſe would have been; If the people ſhall 
inform the presbytery, that the reaſon why 
they diſapprove the preſentee is, that they 


** diſapprove or do not like him, then the 


#* presbyrtery are to ſet him aſide.” If this had 
been the caſe, to what purpoſe were they re- 
quired to aſſign the reaſon of their conduct? 

It appears likewiſe from this ſtatute, that it 
did not aboliſh patronage abſolutely, but upon 
conditions. Theſe conditions were, that the 
heritors and liferenters ſhould pay to the pa- 
tron, or, if he ſhould refuſe payment, conſign 
in the hands of a reſponſal perſon in the pa- 
* riſh,” the ſum of 600 merks, in lieu of the 
right of preſentation, which, if the heritors 
and liferenters fulfilled their part of the condi- 
tions, he was obliged to renounce by a formal 
deed in their favour, Now this, it would 
ſeem, doth imply, that when theſe conditions 
were not fulfilled, the right of the patron {hill 
remained. It is true indeed, that a clauſe 
follows in the act,“ allowing, in the mean 
time, the heritors and kirk-ſeſſion to call 

the miniſter conform to this act.“ But al- 
* and other words of that nature, ſeem 
rather too feeble for expreſſing an ena ging 
clauſe in a public law. And therefore, as this 
clauſe is immediately ſubjoined to chat ordain- 
ing the conſignation of the money, or the ac- 
tual payment of it to the patron, in order ta 
procure the renunciation of his right, it is im- 


poſtible to conceive that the legiſlature ever in- 
tenden 
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tended the right of the new patrons ſhould be 
held as complete, till theſe conditions were 
fully implemented. Nor is it to be imagined, 
that the heritors and ſeſſion would have been 
allowed to enter into immediate poſſeſſion of 
the privilege of preſenting the clergy to their 
benefices, unleſs the legiſlature had taken it 
for granted, that the former patrons would 
have been indemnified without delay. And 
indeed the ſtatute certainly intended that this 
ſhould be the. caſe ; for it ordained that the 
600 merks {ſhould be paid betwixt and the term 
of Martinmas then next. 

If it be objected, That the patrons had them- 
ſelves to blame if they did not receive payment 
for their rights, as letters of horning were or- 
dained to be directed againſt any party unwil- 
ling to comply with the terms ef the act, at 
the inſtance of any other party ſeeking redreſs 
at law, the anſwer is obvious. Ihe patrons 
probably conſidered the repeal of patronage as 
injurious to their intereſts, and therefore very 
prudently concluded, that it was more eligible 
to he in wait for a proper opportunity of pro- 
curing the revival of the old ſtatutes in its fa- 
vour, than voluntarily to offer a renunciation 
of their rights, which might render it impoſſi- 
ble ever to regain them. 

There is only another clauſe in this act of 
which it will be proper to take notice, namely, 
that it gives the patrons a right to ſuch of the 
teinds as were not already heritably diſponed, 
not as a compenſation for the right of patron- 


age, 
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age, but gratuitouſly, and without aſſigning 
any cauſe for the grant whatever. 
We now come to the act of the 10th year of 
| Queen Anne on the ſubject of patronage. And 
of this act let it ſuffice to obſerve, that it re- 
peals the act 1670“ fo far as the ſame relates 
to the preſentation of miniſters by heritors, 
and others therein mentioned 3” reſtores pa- 
trons to their former privileges, except ſuch of 
them as had renounced their rights in favour 
'of the heritors and kirk-ſeflions ; and that, in 
all other reſpects, it puts the patrons on the 
ſame footing as they were by the old ſtatutes J. 
To this law it bas been objeted, That it is 
an infringement of the treaty of union, which 
ſecured all the parts of the Preſbyterian church- 
government againft any future incroachments, 
But to this it may be anſwered, That no hu- 
man laws are incapable of being repealed by 
the legiſlature. If our forefathers ſhould be 
found to have eſtabliſhed any conſtitutions - 
hurtful to ſociety, theſe conſtitutions ought to be 
repealed with all poſſible diſpatch: And therefore 
the judgment we form of the wifdom of that par- 
liament who enaQed the law in queſtion, ought 
to be founded on the nature of the law itſelf. 
72 n ; To 


t It is obſervable, that the preamble to this act aſſerts, That the 
act 1690 had proved inconvenient,aud occaſioned great heats and 
animoſities among thoſe, whowere thereby entruſted wich the power 
of collin g miniſters. So chat, after the experience of many years, the 
legiſlature found patronage to be the only fyſtem that could pre · 
ler ve peace, and order in the ſettlement of vacant pariſhes. And 
indeed it is certain, that the ſenſible people of chis country, at 
chat period, were of the ſame opinion. 
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p To this objection we may likewiſe reply, 
That whatever might be the caſe in practice, it 
F ſeems at leaſt very queſtionable, whether thoſe 
1 patrons who had neither renounced their 
S rights, nor received the offer or the payment 
1 of the price of them, were aQually denuded in 
law. The conditions of the act 1690, it is 


> well known, were never fulfilled but in three 
f or four inſtances at molt ; and theſe pariſhes 
Þ accordingly who had purchaſed the rights f 
" patronage, were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
© them by the act of Queen Anne: But it was 
. certainly no more than juſtice to reſtore thoſe 
8 to their rights, who had never received the ſti- 
h pulated compenſation. | 
5 Laſtly, The utmoſt length the argument 
5. from the treaty of union could pothbly go, 
1 would be to reſtore the force of the act 1690, 
y without the variation of a ſingle circumſtance; 
50 an object which our modern reformers do not 
16 ſeem to have in view. | 
T4 It is unneceſſary to carry this inquiry any 
IR; farther down than this period, as the act we 
* have now been conſidering is {till in force, and 
* no attempts have been made to procure any 
72 alterations in it, except one by the church 
o ſome years ago, which proved abortive. And 
therefore we may now return to thoſe doctrines 
he advanced by the Layman ; for the better under- 
1 ſtanding of which, theſe obſervations on the 
he. hiſtory and laws. of the church, and on the 
2 acts of parliament reſpecting eccleſiaſtical af- 
n 


fairs, were chiefly intended, 
G 2 Having 


G8 | 


Having formerly had occaſion to obſerve, 
that this author's doctrine, concerning the re- 
jecting a preſentee merely on account of his 
being diſagreeable, would defeat the power 
of the patrons, and one great deſign of religious 
eſtabliſhments,and violatethe eſſential principles 


of juſtice, we are now enabled to judge likewiſe 


how far it is founded on law. And it 1s pre- 
ſumed, that it will appear from the preceding 
remarks, that our whole laws, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, do flatly contradi this abſurd 
poſition, But what is the meaning of the call 
then, it will be aſked? If by a call it is meant, 
that a preſentee, though qualified according 
to law, ought to be refuſed admiſſion merely 
becauſe he is diſagreeable to the people, 
the queſtion 1s preciſely the ſame with that 
already before us. Now it is maintained, that 
whatever may be the caſe in practice, no ſuch 
idea is to be found in the conſtitution of this 
church. 'The ſentiments of our reforraers on 
this head breathe no ſach tenet. The acts of 
parliament 1567 and 1592, relating to patro- 
nages, maintain a quite oppoſite doctrine. By 
the act 1649, the ſeſſion were patrons, and the 
people had only the power of aſſenting or 
diſlenting, which has been already explained. 
The act 1690, concerning patronage, was like- 
wiſe found to make wholly againſt this whim- 
ſical idea of our Layman ; and the act of Queen 

Anne is in the fpirit of the old ſtatutes. 
If therefore we were deſirous of diſcovering 
the riſe of popular calls, wemoſt not have recourſe 
to 


(38-1 
to the laws of either church or ſtate. Some 
inaccurate expreſſions in the books of diſcipline, 
calculated to accommodare as much as poſhble 


the ideas of the primitive church to the reform- 
edchurch in Scotland, 8 gave the people 


of this country the firſt prejudice in favour of 
calls. To which we may add, that there is 
reaſon to preſume that the people were ſome- 
times indulged by the clergy in theſe, and 
particularly duringthetime of Cromwell's uſur- 
pation; and that the full liberty they enjoyed 
for ſome years in chuſing thoſe who preached 
at the conventicles, wich the violent intruſion 
of the epiſcopal clergy at the reſtoration, 
would tend to ſtrengthen their prejudices in- 
favour of what they deemed a fac red and in- 
valuable right. 

We may conclude this topic with obſerving, 
that all our Layman's reaſonings on this part 
of his ſubject conſiſt in quibbling upon the 
word qualification, and others of the ſame import, 
which cannot be eafily miſunderſtood by men 
of ingenuous minds. All ſuch would bluſh at 
the thought of perverting plain words to the 
purpoſes of a party. But as arts like theſe of 
this author, though they might perhaps be juſti- 
fiable in a lawyer deeply intereſted for his client, 
are infinitely below that candour and dignity. 
which become a judge, it is preſumed they 
will never be adopted by the judicatories of 
this church. 

The Layman ought here to be likewiſe put 
in mind, that the rights of patronage were 

unknown 
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unknown in the early ages of the church, be- 
cauſe. it was then impoſſible for them to- exiſt, 
but that they are nearly as ancient as eſtabliſh- 
ments in favour of Chriſtianity; and that 
whoever imagines that ſettlements by preſent- 
ation were diſagreeable to the ſentiments of our 
reformers, is ignorant of the | hiſtory of this 
church. 

The preceding remarks do likewiſe point out 
the miſtaken ideas of the author of the Thoughts, 
Oc. concerning the rights of patrons upon the 
principles of juſtice. Theſe rights were found- 
ed originally on the moſt honourable and juſt 
principles ; and patrons may undertake to give 
the hiſtory of the conveyance of their rights 
from the perſon on whom they were firſt be- 
ſtowed, when the proprietors of land can ex- 
hibit a ſimilar ſtate of their titles, and ſhew 
that no act of injuſtice has been committed to 
procure the ſucceſſion, even by their molt re- 
mote authors f. Nor is it any argument a- 
gainſt theſe rights, that the ſtipends are now 
Payable out of the teinds; for endowment, 
It appears, was far from being the only cauſe of 
patronage. But the argument founded on the 
ſuppoſition that patrons poſſeſs both the right 
of preſentation and the teinds as the price of 


it, is ſtill more fallacious than any of the for- 


mer. For we have had occaſion to ſee, that 
though theſe were granted to the patrons in the 
year 


T See the Thoughts of a Layman, p. 23, 24. 
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year 1649 as the price of their rights; yet, as 
the law now ſtands, they are by no means to 
be conſidered in this light T . 
Being now about to take leave of the 
Thoughts of a Layman, Oc. it is proper to in- 
form the reader, that, upon confidering the a- 
bilities of the reputed author, the freedoms u- 
ſed with that work have been indulged with 

reat reluctance. Though, at the ſame time, 
it is probable, that he cannot ſuſtain any real 
injury on that account, as it will be impoſſible 
for the world to believe, that a performance ſo 
very defective could come from the hands of a 
perſon of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. 

The only other point in the overture is, 
that a committee ſhould be appointed to cor- 
reſpond with the landed intereſt, royal boroughs, 
An meſbyerics, ... © 
The inexpediency of this meaſure muſt ap- 
pear evident from the foregoing pages. What 
is now to be advanced on this ſubject, there- 
i W faite: 


As the author means only to ſtate ſuch obſervations as he 
can clearly inſiruct from the hiſtory and law of his country, he 
does not chuſe to ſubmit the following. obſervation with the 
ſame authenticity as others; but, if he has been rightly inform- 
ed, the real reaſon of giving the right of tithes to the patron by 
the a 1649, afterwards repealed by act 1690, was as an equi- 
valent for the loſs which they would ſuſtain in being deprived 
of the right of preſentation; becauſe, while that right ſubſiſted, 
a practice univerſally prevailed, and was even acknowledged in 
law, whereby the patron was in uſe to reſerve to himſelf the ſub- 
ſtantial intereſt in the fruits of the benefice, although the 
nominal right was in the perſon of the preſentee. 
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fore, ſhall be cmpriſed in a very few 

| words. 
There was not the leaſt reaſon to expect, chat 
the appointment of this committee could have 
any other effect than that of adding to the e- 
vils already complained of. But it is unne- 
ceſſary to detain the reader with a long detail 
of the miſchiefs, which, all wiſe men foreſaw 
would ariſe from it, and which have actually 
come to paſs. The prejudices of the people 
with regard to ſettlements have acquired freſh 
and redgubled yigour. They are inflamed 
with the moſt implacable animoſities againſt 
thoſe who think it their duty to ſupport law 
and order in the church-courts, However va- 
luable the qualifications of a clergyman or an 
elder may be in other reſpects, if he is a friend 
of ' patronage, he is concluded for the moſt 
part an enemy to, religion, Whereas ſuch of 
the clergy or elders as are enemies to patronage, 
though they may be ignorant, baſe, and pro- 
fligate to a great degree, are careſſed and a- 
dored as the only ſaints upon earth, And as 
to religion; with ſuch of the people as engage 
heartily in theſe diſputes concerning patron- 
age, there remains nothing of it generally but 
the empty name. Among all ſuch, whatever 
is truly amiable in the goſpel of Chriſt is o- 
verlooked, the right of chuſing their miniſters 
takes place of every other object, and is, with 
equal abſurdity and impiety, honoured with 
the name of their Chriſtian privilege. 
3 Upon 
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Upon the Whole then: I we confider. ma- 
turely the ſeveral particulars advanced in the 
courſe of theſe obſervations, we may be ena- 
bled, to form a judgment of the conduct of 
thoſe. who, ſupported this overture in the laſt 


If the advancement of popular. 
ſtrife and contentions, and of the other evils 
we have aſcribed to their conduct, was the end 
they had in view, their wiſhes. are too fully 
gratified. If they intended the advancement 
of religion, let the candid; pronounce ; and 
their deciſion will be, that this raſh and vio- 
lent meaſure they have promoted has given re- 
ligion a deep and dangerous wound. 

Theſe obſervations might be concluded with 
a ſerious addreſs to the ſeveral members of this 
church, exhorting the clergy and elders to be 
conſcientious in the diſcharge of the impor- 
tant truſts with which they are inveſted, and 
the people to forſake all idle diſputes, and de- 
vote themſelves to the practice of true godli- 
neſs, and the duties required of them in their 
ſeveral vocations. But this general addreſs 
would carry us into a large field. The author 
therefore humbly begs leave to confine his 
concluding addreſs to thoſe who belong to the 
moderate party of this church, and are called 
upon by their offices to intereſt themſelves in 
her public concerns. 

Your ſituation expoſes you at this time to a 
torrent of ill- founded popular clamour ; but 
the principles you would wiſh to eſtabliſh are 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the ſuccels of re- 
I ligion. 


3 
ligion. It is the part of wiſe and good men 


not to ſink under the ſtorm which aſſails them 
in the path of their duty, but to become on 
that account the more erect and undaunted. 
Perſevere then, in ſpite of all the odium to 
which it may expoſe you, in the praiſe-worthy 
ambition of ſecuring the peace and forward- 
ing the proſperity of our Zion. By this con- 
duct, your characters will ſtand in a point of 
light juſtly to be envied. Lou will have the 
honour of ſacrificing the temporary applauſe 


of the populace, to the intereſts of religion and 
the church. | 
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ERH APS it may appear no improper ſup- 
plement to the preceding obſervations, to 
ſubjoin a brief review of the conduct of the 
committee appointed by the laſt General Aſ- 
ſembly for the purpoſes mentioned in the o- 
verture concerning patronage. 

As this committee was chiefly compoſed of 
the enemies of patronage, it was reaſonable to 
expect, that they would have proceeded imme- 
diately to the diſcharge of their truſt. But e- 
very one was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that they 


held their meetings at great intervals, that 
theſe meetings were badly attended, and that 


the proper ſeaſon was allowed to paſs away ere 
they proceeded one ſingle ſtep in their buſineſs. 
At laſt however their zeal diſplayed itſelf in a 
mighty flame; and a printed letter was ſent 
to the ſeveral preſbyteries in the church, in 
ſuch time as to be laid before them at their 
meetings for electing the members to the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly 1769. Now it is manifeſt, that, 
in effet, this was a betraying the cauſe they 
pretended to eſpouſe, as it was impoſſible for 
preſbyteries, upon ſuch ſhort warning, to do 
what would be neceſſary for enabling the com- 
mittee to make a ſatis factory report to the aſ- 
ſembly in May. This however is not the on- 
ly blunder with which they are chargeable. 
H 2 t 
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It appears from the overture, that the aſſem- 
bly very wiſely avoided entruſtmg this com- 
mittee with any diſcretionary powers; and ex- 
preſsly enjoined them to do this, and nothing 
more, viz. to correſpond with the landed in- 
tereſt, royal boroughs, and preſbyteries ; to 
collect their ſentiments concerning the grievan- 
ces of patronage, and the proper methods of re- 
medying them, and how far it may be proper 
to apply to parhament for a repeal of the law 
itſelf. So that the committee were not left at 
liberty either to neglect theſe inſtructions, or 
to adopt any meaſures of their own invention. 
Vet, in fact, they did not comply with a ſingle 
article of cheſe inſtructions, and aſſumed a 


power with which they were not inveſted. 
Por it is well known, that they have neither 
cCorreſponded with the landed intereſt, royal 


boroughs, nor preſbyteries. But it will be ſaid 
perhaps, that they have certainly correſponded 
with the preſbyteries; otherwiſe, what is the 
meaning of their letter? The anſwer to this 
queſtion muſt appear very extraordinary—Ap- 
prehenſive that, in all probability, their corre- 
ipondence with the landed intereſt would be 
attended with conſiderable difficulty, the com- 
mittee very graciouſly condeſcended to recom- 
mend it to the ſeveral preſbyteries, that they 
would deliver them from this GRIEVANCE. 


While therefore they diſobeyec every article of 


tae orders given them by the aſſembly, they 


aſſumed, at the ſame time, a power that is May | 


nifeſtly diſcretionary and arbitrary. 
While 
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White they deſired presbyteries to do a fer- 
vile othoe, which none of chem were bound to 
perform, it is Hkewiſe very remarkable, that, 
in defiance of the laws of good manners, as 
well as of the afſembly's poſitive inſtructions, 
their letter did not ſo much as drop the moſt 
diſtant hint, that it would be agreeable to the 
committee to know their own private eel 
ments. 

Are the opinions of the presbyteries —— 
with regard to patronage, below the attention 
of this committee ? Is it poſhble they could i- 
mapine, that presbyteries would be ſo abject, 
as to comply with a recommendation ſo high- 
ly irregular in itſelf, and accompanied with 
ſuch a glaring inſtance of diſreſpect? But 


their extravagance and folly went ſtill farther. 


Forgetting that dignity which became them 


as a committee of the aflembly, they were ſo 


mean as to adopt the pamphlet entitled, 
> Thoughts of a Layman, Oc. as their own 
child, mentioned it in their printed letter, and 
tranſmitted ſeveral copies of it to all the preſ- 
byteries in Scotland for their inſtruction. 
And as this conduct was highly unworthy 
themſelves, it was ſuch a groſs inſult to the 
whole church, as could not poſſibly be over- 
looked by the moſt ſuperſicial obſerver. 

When theſe ſeveral circumſtances are conſi- 
dered, the demerits of the committee muſt ap- 
pear to be of a very aggravated nature. Even 
the enemies of patronage muſt allow, that, in- 
Read of advancing, the committee have notori- 
ny 


* 
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ouſly betrayed their cauſe, by their unaccount- 
able delays, and no leſs by their ridiculous 
proceedings after beginning their operations. 

It is certainly impoſſible to give any account 
of this extraordinary conduct upon any prin- 
ciple whatever, but one that is not much to 
their credit. As the whole party who profeſs 
themſelves friendly to the rights of the people, 
contended with ſo much violence for the o- 
verture; and their moſt zealous leaders, after 
gaining their point, have ſo groſsly miſma- 
naged the buſineſs committed to them; the in- 
ference that every man of the leaſt obſervation 
muſt draw from the whole, is natural and ob- 
ben. 

Whatever theſe factious tribunes of the peo- 
* may pretend, men will ſay with the great- 


en jultice, private paſſion, and reſentment of 
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ſuppoſed injuries, inſtead of zeal for religion, 
ſeem to have occaſioned the whole ſtruggle that 
has been made for the famous overture. To 
gratify theſe diſpoſitions, they have raiſed a 
flame that is manifeſtly injurious to the peace 
of ſociety, and to the intereſts of religion: 

And ſurely it is unworthy any ſet of men, but 
eſpecially unworthy miniſters of the goſpel and 
elders of the church, to ſacrifice theſe important 
objects to ſuch diſhonourable purpoſes. All 
who have religion at heart ought to abandon 
the fatal guidance of men, who have nothin 

more in view than to excite clamouts againl 

their ſuppoſed adverſaries, and attath them- 
ſelves to others who are fair and open in all 
theix 
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their tranſactions, and who will employ their 
utmoſt abilities for their beſt advantage. 4 

But whatever cenſure the world may paſss 
upon the party in general, it 1s probable that 
the committee will not eſcape the notice of the 
General Aſſembly. It is to be hoped, that that 
venerable court, after calling them to the bar, 


and rebuking them with that ſeverity they ſo 
juſtly merit, will, finally, diſſolve them. 
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